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OARDING.—A PLEASANT THIRD-STORY | 

room with board in a Friends’ family. Suitable for | 
two persons. Address FRIEND,S. E. cor. 22nd and | 
Wallace Streets, , Philadelphia. 

HOTOGRAPHIC WORK. —IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 
make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 
send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

mo om ad eyed family in Washington. Terms, | 
for transients a da Address SARAH R. | 
MATTHEWS ‘and SIST RS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


pera DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends® family. One block from street cars passing | 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
f-5° a . a. FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N , Washington, D. Cc. 

ANTED —A LADY WILL TAKE CARE 

of an invalid going north for the Summer, or 

onse housekeeper in the country. Address No. 180, this 
Office. 


ienced i a position in Children’s s 
Home or some position of trust, with care of young 
children. Reliable reference furnished. Address No. 
179, this Office. 


ANTED.—STENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 
writer. Office near 56th and Woodland Avenue. 
Address M. B., care Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED —AT ONCE, A YOUNG WOMAN | 
to take charge of a baby. Some experience with | 
children desirable. Call, or address 150 W. Washington 
Lane, Germantown. 





ANTED.—BY A SUMMER BOAR DING- 
house,( 40 guests), in Eastern Pennsylvania, Sixth 
month 15 to Tenth month 1, an experienced and = 
HOUSEKEEPER. Address, stating experience, etc. 
No. 178, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—A TRUSTY,MIDDLE-AGED 
white woman for general housework, in smal! 

family on farm; state wages. Reference’ required. | 

Address A.1.G., "Box 22 ,Chatham P.O.,Chester Co. Pa. 


ANTED.—A CARETAKER FOR MEETING- 
house and Grounds, at Gwynedd, Pa. Apply to 
WALTER H. JEN KINS, Gwynedd, Pa. 


ANTED.—EARLY SPRING BOARDERS IN 

a Friends’ family inthe country. High elevation, 

superior accommodations,good water, city conveniences, 
moderate rates. Address Box 44, New Hope, Pa. 





ANTED.—A REFINED CAPABLE,MIDDLE- 

aged woman for housekeeper. Three in family. 

Reference required. C. JOHNSON, JR., Camp 
Ground, Del. Co., Pa. 

ANTED.—A WOMAN ATTENDANT FOR 

an elderly person at the Friends’ Home, corner 


Swede. and Powell Streets, Norristown, Pa. Address 
ELIZABETH F. HILLES. 


GEO. B. COCK, Grea ieee ss, 


——____—— N. E. Cor. Broad and 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 








| 9 to 12 a. m. 


Publisher’s “Department. 


Wants. 


THE advertisements, ‘‘ Wanted,’’ in the IN- 
TELLIGENCER, are watched for, read, and replied 
to. Several recent instances have come to our 


| knowledge, in which the applications and answers 


in response to such an advertisement were quite 
as numerous as could be desired. 

If answers are not received it must be construed 
as signifying that there is nothing in the market, 
at present, of the kind desired. 
that the INTELLIGENCER 
readers weekly. 


We estimate 


has nearly 20,000 


The Veute Friends’ Meisdiaiibiiin, 


The Young Friends’ Association will meet in 
the Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets,on Second-day evening, Fourth month 8, 
at eight o’ clock. 


PROGRAM. 


** Commercialism in Individual and National 
Life,’’ W1LL1AM R. Focs. 
All persons interested are invited to be pre- 
sent. 
EmMA FELL Paxson, Secretary. 


Dr. D. S. Brown Pennock, 


Osteopathic Physician. 


,1 to 4 p.m., 
Saturdays 9 to 12, 
or by appointment. 


1527 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Scattergood 
Holder 


For Mucilage, Paste, 
Varnish, Liquid 
Glue, etc. 


With Aluminum Ferrule Brush, 


Pat. Uz S., Nov. 2, 1897. 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Canada, Dec. 9, 1898. 
If your stationer hasn't it, 


Price, 50c. write us for particulars. 


THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 
67 Laurel orem enn Pa. 





~ CYCLING TOUR ‘ABROAD. 


THIRD ANNUAL TOUR. 
A party of twelve boys and young men will sail from Philadelphia June 29, for nine weeks 


wheeling in England, Ireland, Sc tland and Wales. 


plan is unique. 
pectus and opinions of patrons. 


Special Notice. 


References covering character and good fellowship required. 
Address all inquiries to EDWARD C. WILSON, 


Most interestirg sections visited The 
Send for pros- 


3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 


The leader of this tour will be at the Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and 


Cherry .Streets, on Third-day, the 9th, between I and 3 p.m. Anyone interested may see him 


at that time. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Generel School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes ogee guarded education, alae 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } 
Circulars on application. 


\ Pri ncipals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students etnies when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. + Principal a 
enkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
oYs anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
seuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best ; 
‘adividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | 


combined advantages of | 


Boox.ier 
MaiItep. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 
Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
THE KATHLU, | 


tz26 CenTrAt Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ati tus reas 


Oczan Env or Tennessean Ave. 


Steam heat, electric bells, 
and comfortable. Write for booklet 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- —— a 
. {623 Walnut. Street iladelphia, 
Ovricss : { Aablen Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


| CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
| ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 
| 
| 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 


614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CAROLINE RAU, Phieaete 


Plain Millinery 
| MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
| 1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 W allace Street. 
| Charles W_ Richards, 1220 Angle St., 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
| heathen, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
| CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Ofhce 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
| JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Tioga 





PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit | 


fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


MIDSUMMER BARTLETT FOREIGN TOUR 


Will leave New York Seventh Month 6th, 1901, via Twin Screw Steamship, and 
will visit Rotterdam, The Hague, Scheveningen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, Munich, Lake Constance, Lucerne, 
Pilatus-Kulm, The Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, Interlaken, Grindelwald Glaciers, 
Geneva, Berne, Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Pontarlier, Paris, Dieppe, Newhaven, 


Londen, Folkestone, Boulogne. 


The party will be under the management of 
Edward C. Dixon, and will be limited in number, with everything first-class. 
price includes all necessary expenses and reasonable luxuries. 


The 
Full information in 


regard to the above Tour, and the numerous other Tours to be run by this 
Company, will be found in a 96-page, handsomely illustrated booklet, which will 


be sent upon request 


If INDEPENDENT STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATIONS are desired, we 
shall be pleased to furnish upon request sailing lists, rates, etc., on the principal lines. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO, (®¥M#2,5,2%™ 


) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Boys’ Waists, Blouses 


Best styles, best values, prettiest 
assortments—that is the reputation 
this department has earned. The 
offerings will still further emphasize 
the superiority of our stock : 


FANCY PERCALE SHIRT WAISTS— 
with or without collars; detachable 
waist bands ; laundered or unlaundered 
—50 cents each. 

FANCY PERCALE SHIRT WAISTS— 
our own make, with or without collars ; 
better than the $1.00 quality elsewhere 
—here at 75 cents each. 

FANCY MADRAS BLOUSE WAISTS— 
our own make, with or without collars 
—75 cents and $1.00. 

FANCY CHEVIOT BLOUSE WAISTS— 
all sizes; made with neat cellar—soc 
for 75c quality. 

RUSSIAN BLOUSE WAISTS—of fancy 
Madras ; a new idea ; sizes 3 to 9 years 
—50 cents. 

RUSSIAN BLOUSE WAISTS—in white 
and fancy Chambray ; a great variety 


-— $1.00 

NAZARETH WOVEN WAISTS—worth 
25 cents—at 18 cents. 

JEAN WAISTS—Summer and medium 
weights—at 25 cents. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and ac- 


curate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XIV. 

THE deepest need of civilization, with its 
professed Christianity and its real paganism, is the 
re-discovery of Christ, and the uncompromising delivery 
of the Christian message by men above reproach. 


From editorial article in ‘‘ Present-Day Papers’’ (York, 
England, edited by John Wilhelm Rowntree), for Third month. 


TWO SCHOOLS. 


I puT my heart to school, 
In the world where men grow wise. 

‘« Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘ and learn the rule ; 
Come back when you win the prize.”’ 


My heart came back again, 

‘‘ And where is the prize ?’’ I cried. 

‘* The rule was false, and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride."’ 


I put my heart to school, 
In the woods where wild birds sing, 
In the fields where flowers spring, 
Where brooks run cool and clear, 
And the blue of heaven bends near. 

*« Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are only a fool, 
But perhaps they can teach you here.”’ 


‘« And why do you stay so long, 

My heart, and where do you roam ?"’ 

The answer came with a laugh and a song, — 
‘1 find this school is home.”’ 


—Henry Van Dyke, in Atlantic Monthly. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MOODY AND GEORGE FOX. 


On reading the “ Life of Dwight L. Moody,” written 
by his son William R. Moody, one can scarcely fail to 
be impressed by the points of resemblance between 
his life and character and the life and character of 
George Fox. 

Physically they were both stalwart men, and 
possessed by nature great powers of endurance. 
Neither had much education. Both were conscious 
of a call to the Christian ministry early in life, and 
relinquishing all secular employment devoted their 
lives to that service without compensation from man. 
Both travelled extensively in the ministry in Great 
Britain and the United States, and the success of 
both in ‘‘turning many to righteousness” was very 
marked. Both possessed the faculty of organization 
in a remarkable degree, and each had the rare gift of 
calling to his assistance persons eminent for their 
ability and attainments. Both were interested in 
education and the establishment of schools. Both 
were men of unwavering faith and deep spirituality. 
Both died with a full assurance of a glorious immor- 
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tality, and both were buried in a simple, unostentatious 
manner. 

When Moody appeared, the spirit of persecution 
which cast so deep a shadow over the life and labors 
of Fox had nearly passed away, and with but few 
exceptions he received the hearty sympathy, and fre- 
quently the active cooperation,of the different religious 
denominations among which he labored. 

Unlike Fox, Moody founded no religious organi- 
zation, “ preferring’’ as one of his biographers says, 
“to impart the mighty impulses of his life to the 
church universal, rather than further divide the already 
sundered body of the Christian church.’” 

To become a great and successful merchant was 
Moody’s early ambition, and yet, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, in obedience to a Divine impression, 
he relinquished his position as travelling salesman, 
from which he was then deriving an income of over 
five thousand dollars a year, to devote his life to 
Christian work. This was not accomplished with- 
out a severe mental struggle, lasting several months, 
it being in opposition to the wishes and advice of all 
his friends. By this act of his early manhood he 
gave evidence of a faith as firm and as enduring as 
that which glowed in the bosom of George Fox. 

But this was not all. When the Civil War broke 
out he was urged to “‘ enter the service of his country.”’ 
The cause of the Union appealed to him strongly but 
he could not conscientiously enlist. He said: ‘‘ There 
has never been a time in my life, when I could take 
a gun and shoot down a human being ; in this respect 
I am a Quaker.” 

Thus did this young man of twenty-four take his 
stand by the side of Fox and Penn in favor of peace- 
able living. But this does not imply that he was an 
idle spectator of the momentous struggle. As a 
member of the Christian Commission, “he was on 
the ground ministering to the wounded after the 
battles of Pittsburg Landing, Shiloh, and Murfrees- 
boro; he was with the army at Chattanooga, and 
among the first to enter Richmond.” For it was as 
an angel of mercy and not as a demon of destruction, 
that he made his record for time and for eternity, 
during those four eventful years, by following closely 
in the footsteps of Him who declared that he ‘‘ came 
not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.’”’ The 
scenes through which he then passed left an indelible 
impression on his memory and he frequently used 
them as illustrations in his discourses later in life. 

At the close of the war he returned to his home 
in Chicago and resumed his sabbath-school and 
mission work among the lower classes of people, 








[' But it should be remembered on this point, that George Fox had 
no idea, in the outset of his work, of forming a new church ; it was 
only when he perceived later the need of conserving the work already 
done, that the Society of Friends took form.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
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preaching to them as best he could from a heart over- 
flowing with love and sympathy. 

During Moody’s first visit to England in 1867 he 
heard Henry Varley say: ‘‘The world has yet to 
see what God will do with, and for, and through the 
man who is fully and wholly consecrated to his 
service,’ and he resolved thus to consecrate himself 
to the utmost of his ability. 

Thus by a variety of influences God was gradually 
preparing his servant to enter upon those more 
extended gospel labors for which he became justly 
distinguished, and which were destined to become the 
wonder and the admiration of the civilized world. 
Referring to his labors in Great Britain, Henry 
Drummond says: ‘It was the writer’s privilege as 
an humble camp follower to follow the fortunes of this 
campaign personally from town to town and from 
city to city, throughout the three kingdoms, for over 
a year, and time has only deepened the impression 
not only of the magnitude of the results immediately 
secured but equally of the permanence of the effect 
upon every field of social, philanthropic, and religious 
activity.”’ And the same is true in regard to his 
subsequent Gospel labors in the United States. 

Early in his career as a minister of the Gospel, 
Moody arrived at the conclusion that meetings for 
public worship, however large, however solemn, and 
however under the influence of the Holy Spirit, were 
not of themselves sufficient. He said it was “‘ good 
to sow the seed, but it needed to be harrowed in.” 
Hence a room was usually set apart for inquiring 
minds where consolation or advice could be imparted 
according to the needs of each individual. 

This view was shared by Drummond, who a few 
days before Moody opened his public meetings in 
Edinburgh, read a paper in that city, in which he 
maintained that ‘preaching was not the most 
important thing, but that personal dealing with those 
in anxiety would yield better results.”’ 

That the same view was entertained by Fox and 
the early Friends is evident from the following passage 
which occurs in Penn’s Preface to George Fox’s 
Journal. Addressing ministering Friends he says: 
“TI beseech you that you would not think it sufficient 
to declare the word of life in their assemblies, however 
edifying and comfortable such opportunities may be 
to you and to them, but as was the practice of the 
man of God, before mentioned [namely, Fox] in great 
measure, when among us, inquire the state of the 
several churches you visit, who among them are 
afflicted or sick, who are tempted, if any are unfaithful 
or obstinate, and endeavor to issue those things in 
the wisdom and power of God, which will be a 
glorious crown upon your ministry.” 

Unlike Fox, Moody made use of vocal and 
instrumental music in his meetings for worship,—not 
formally, but with remarkable tact adapting it to the 
needs of each particular occasion, no two of which 
were conducted exactly alike. In order to do this 
effectively, however, it became necessary to prepare a 
new collection of ‘‘hymns and spiritual songs” in 
which Gospel truths were taught, and in which the 
sentiment was not subordinated to the sound. By this 


means some objectionable features of church music 
were eliminated ; for to use the language of Professor 
Blaikie, of Edinburgh, “there are different ways of 
using the organ. There are organs in some churches 
for mere display, as some one has said, ‘ with an evil 
spirit in every pipe,’ but a small melodeon designed 
to keep a tune, is a different matter, and is seen to be 
no hindrance to the devout and spiritual worship of 
God.” 

Referring to this subject, an American writer 
says: ‘“‘ The easy-going church life of multitudes has 
been sharply rebuked by these laborious evangelists. 
Worshipping in the rude-walled hippodrome, sitting 
on wooden chairs, led in song by a man with a 
melodeon, and preached to by a man without a pulpit, 
they have learned that costly churches, stained-glass 
windows, soft cushions, great organs, and quartette 
choirs are not necessary to the worship of God, and 
tend to drive away the poor, leaving the rich to enjoy 
their luxuries alone.” 

Thus we see that these forms in the church service 
introduced by Moody, although not as radical as 
those of Fox, were in the same direction, 7. ¢., towards 
simplicity. The introduction of a period of silent 
prayer was a new and important feature, and it is said 
that in those immense gatherings in London, number- 
ing sometimes over twenty thousand persons, sitting 
so closely packed that the men wore their hats, ‘‘ the 
stillness was very marked,” so that Moody’s secret 
prayer, ‘‘ God let the people be still, hold the meeting 
in Thy hand,” was answered. This reminds one of 
the injunction of Fox: ‘Friends, hold all your 
meetings in the power of God.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry B. HALLock. 

( Conclusion to follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
URBANISTA IN WINTER. 
( Conclusion.) 
THE song sparrow is another favorite resident bird, 
singing in sunshine and in cloudy weather, and like 
the Carolina wren, it greeted us with its song in the 
midst of the before-mentioned snow storm. 

There are numerous other songsters which remain 
with us all winter, but in some seasons, particular spe- 
cies will be either very scarce, or altogether missing, 
to return in after years in their usual abundance. In 
this vicinity, this alternation has been observed in re- 
lation to the blue birds, chickadees, and the common 
robin. The richly-colored cardinal bird is one of our 
winter residents, and when seen in a hemlock tree, 
under a fleecy covering of snow, the combination is a 
sight worthy of remembrance. The note of the car- 
dinal is a fine whistle, harmonizing in wealth of sound 
with the plumage of the bird, which is bright enough 
for a southern clime. Amongst northern winter 
birds, this species stands almost alone in its brilliancy 
of scarlet. 

Our pretty, modest blue bird, with softened breast, 
retreats southward to short distances in severe 
weather, but returns on fine days, and has been seen in 
Media, at times, during every month of the year, in 
seasons of its abundance. 

Our squirrels, which stored large quantities of 
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nuts in the autumn, have been seen disporting on the 
bare trees on fine winter days, very much alive and 
wide awake. Their dwelling is between the roof and 
the ceiling of our cottage, and the nuts are often heard 
rolling about in the space they occupy. Their favor- 
ite tree was a pig-nut hickory, the rapidity with which 
they secured their harvest being very remarkable, and 
their industry quite as surprising, their movements 
back and forth being almost continuous as long as 
they were watched at their labor. They are now, in 
the early spring days, gamboling up and down the 
tree trunks with the vivacity of the summer time, ap- 
parently from pure delight in sunshine, open-air, and 
activity, most delightful to witness. Their store of 
food is within. There is nothing for them on the 
trees but space for pleasure, and they seem so happy 
that like the Ancient Mariner, we 
‘bless them unaware,’’ 

and our own burdens fall to our feet. 

@ It has been a three months’ pleasure to me to 
watch along our eastern horizon the northward pro- 
gress of the sun. The daily movement is scarcely 
appreciable, but when several cloudy days intervene, 
we can readily discern it. The weekly progress is 
conspicuous. It required seventeen days for the sun, 
at the moment of rising, to pass the barrier to sight of 
a large house and outbuildings. Little by little it 
went later beyond tree after tree, until now it is pre- 
cisely east, at the vernal equinox, a point which can 
be readily fixed in the memory by the trees which in- 
tervene, when the sun rises and sets at six o’clock. 
As the days lengthen, I shall still wish to watch the 
sun rise until it reaches the tropic of cancer, and we 
have the longest day of the year; and then back 
through the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, 
with the shortest day of the year. One wishes to ad- 
just one’s self to one’s surroundings, as the ancients 
must have done before astronomy had any existence 
as a science. How slowly the facts of observation 
must have accumulated, before the human minds 
could comprehend the meaning of the day, and the 
year, the earth, the sky, and the panoply of stars. 
Do we understand even yet the meaning of the flash- 
ing out of “new stars,” for one of which the year 
1901 will henceforth be so remarkable? While nu- 
merous variable stars have been observed, the years 
1572 and 1604 are noted for the appearance of stars 
which became exceedingly brilliant and then disap- 
peared entirely, and have never since been seen. How 
much we have got to learn of the real meaning of the 
universe ! 

In the meantime, the best we can do is to accept 
day by day what is set before us, be it ever so small 
and apparently insignificant. At this season the 
Carolina wren is still singing as blithely as though it 
had not cheered us all winter long, and hosts of mi- 
gratory birds are returning northward with the sun. 
The shadows on the ground are deeper, and the sun- 
lit spaces are brighter, giving a warmer aspect to the 
brown earth. In the pools the pipings of frogs are 
heard, and along with the frogs are many kinds of 
fresh water conferve awaiting microscopic observa- 
tion. In five of these small pools, some of which 
may be dry in summer, no two yielded the same spe- 


cies! In three other pools, the same species, or a 
very closely allied form was found. This field of 
study is an exceedingly fertile one, and offers much 
of interest to the investigator. The mosses, too, and 
especially those which are in fruitage, present to the 
microscopist their enduring charms, before many 
flowers are in bloom. While it is not desirable to 
distract the mind with too many studies az one time, 
it is nevertheless true that our faculties are preserved 
in a growing condition by activity. A reasonable ac- 
quaintance with the objects of nature may be a fitting 
preparation for our advancement in eternity. When 
the body is ready to be laid aside, let us trust that its 
immortal portion will assume its fullest powers, 
strengthened to comprehend the plans and purposes 
of Deity, and the wisdom and love which include all 
beings throughout the universe, both our material and 
our spiritual nature being necessary parts of the great 
system of life whose source is God. 
Media, Pa. GRACEANNA LEwIs. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 





OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 15. 


MALACHI. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Have we not one father? Hath not one 
God created us ?—Malachi, ii., ro. 
Before study of lesson read Malachi, iii., 1-18. 


Tue word Malachi is probably not a proper name, but 
some such title as ‘‘ my angel’’ or “‘ my messenger.” 
The prophecy which bears this name evidently belongs 
approximately to the period of Ezra-Nehemiah, when 
the so-called Mosiac Law was delivered to the people. 
The only question of time which remains open is 
whether it was written before or after 445, when the 
law was promulgated. 

In any case the time was one of degeneracy and 
discouragement. A series of bad harvests had 
introduced doubts of divine justice—for had not the 
tithes been paid? Religious indifference and moral 
laxity followed in the train of doubt. The priesthood 
was corrupt, the future of the nation was threatened, 
as many believed, by the “ mixed marriages,” or 
marriages contracted with foreigners, the people 
either ceased to pay their dues to religion or paid 
them grudgingly, and the service was no longer 
performed in spirit and in truth. 

It was with these conditions that the unknown 
“messenger” had to deal. He proclaimed God’s 
love for Israel as contrasted with his hatred for their 
neighbor, Edom ; he condemned the offering of lame 
and sick animals for sacrifice; he reproved the 
unfaithful priests and the unfaithful people who have 
“married the daughters of a strange god.” He 
ascribed the loss of harvests by drouth or by locusts 
to the non-payment of tithes, and finally he promised 
a day heralded by a return of the prophet Elijah 
when Jehovah should shed abroad the light of his 
presence and healing upon those who fear his name, 
while “ all that work wickedness shall be as stubble.” 

It will be seen that the essential nature of wicked- 
ness is partly obscured from the point of view of 
Malachi. It is so confused with ceremonial unclean- 
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ness that the distinction is lost. Not that this prophet 
any more than his predecessor looked lightly on the 
moral law; but when ritual becomes an important 
part of religious life the sense of proportion is lost : 
the payment of tithes ranks with honesty, the due 
offering of sacrifice with purity. Conformity comes 
to seem equal with righteousness. 

Moreover, undue importance given to the national 
form of worship leads to race exclusiveness—to 
contempt for all having a different form. This shows 
very plainly in the prophecy of Malachi. Its first 
section exalts Israel at the expense of Edom, who, 
according’ to the prophet, is beyond the pale of God’s 
protection. Even the seemingly broad and humane 
passage quoted in our Golden Text is shown by the 
context to be intended only for a narrow national 
application. ‘ Hath not one God created us?” is the 
introduction to a denunciation of marriage with the 
‘“‘ daughter of a strange god.” 

Malachi is usually spoken of as the last of the 
prophets, though, as we shall see, the last chapters 
of Zechariah and the prophecy of Joel probably 
belong to a later time. In any case, we see in the 
words of the messenger the vanishing of that majestic 
spirit which was willing to spend itself even to the 
laying down of life to bear witness to the truth. 
After the splendid honesty and trenchant utterance 
of the great prophets the feeble and uncertain voices 
of these later ones leave a sense of disappointment. 

Yet we may find in their very feebleness a warning 
by no means feeble. What a stifling power is that 
which can smother even the voice of the prophet ! 
The power of the despot failed to silence them ; exile 
and imprisonment had no terrors for them; a hostile 
priesthood only nerved them to greater frankness. 
But a ceremonial law taking on the very name of the 
righteousness they had stood for; a national ritual 
symbolizing the national ideals for which they had 
agonized : these modified, degraded, and finally stifled 
their God-given message. 

It is the essential danger of ritualism to confuse 
the symbol with the thing symbolized; and it is 
astonishing how insidiously this tendency seizes upon 
the mechanism of religious life everywhere. Thus 
the bread and wine which are used to symbolize the 
living presence of the spirit of an elder brother have 
come with many to take on the sacredness of that 
which is symbolized, or even of actual identity with 
his flesh and blood. Traditional customs originally 
intended to further righteous ends come to be them- 
selves regarded as righteousends. No doubt itis true 
that in Friends’ meetings the established machinery 
of business sometimes becomes practically the whole 
of the business. In how many cases does the moment 
of silence before meals, or at the close of certain 
meetings, take the place of that worship for which it 
offers opportunity. A building sacred to religion 
becomes too sacred for use in the interests of humanity; 
a man dedicated to God’s service becomes too far 
sanctified to antagonize corruption. A church 
organization standing originally for loving, brotherly 
relations with all men comes to seem so important 
that its members are willing to extend its authority 
the words above. ‘I ascend,” he declares here, 


in violation of all principles of brotherly kindness - 
those who might be supposed to be grounded on 
principles of peace consider their reputation with men 
so important that they will condone even wars of 
conquest to keep in line with public taste—all these 
are modern forms of degeneracy due to the spirit of 
ritualism. 
“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 14. FOURTH MONTH 14. 
JESUS AND MARY. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and my God and your God.—John, xx., 17. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is John, xx., 11-18. 


FoLLowInc the account of the Resurrection, the four 
next selections of “ International”’ texts take up the 
account given of the several reappearances of Jesus 
in the body: (1) to Mary Magdalene, as related in 
John, and here considered; (2) to Cleopas and another, 
on the way to Emmaus, as related in Luke; (3) to 
the Disciples, as described in John ; and (4) to Peter, 
as also related in John. 

In the main, all these might be treated as a single 
theme. The making of four lessons upon them by 
the ‘‘ International’’ committee seems to be for the 
purpose of emphasizing the outward return of Jesus, 
after his death upon the cross. It may have been im- 
portant to those to whom the Christian faith was first 
presented to establish this emphasis, but to followers 
of the Christ in our own day it is not of vital import- 
ance whether Jesus reappeared in the flesh, or not. 
The appeal he makes to us, the power in him, in his 
life and in his death, which would “draw all men 
unto” him, does not rest upon evidence of his having 
returned to earthly life for a brief period, after his 
apparent death. 

The narrative, as John gives it, is however very 
sweet and patlietic. Mary Magdalene, she whom 
Jesus had healed of moral ‘“‘demons,”’ stood outside 
the empty tomb, weeping. Then, looking within, 
she saw “two angels.’’ One sat at the foot, the other 
at the head, of the place where the body had lain. 
“Why weepest thou?” they asked. ‘Because,’ 
she answered, “they have taken away my Master, 
and I know not where they have laid him.”’ Then, 
as she spoke, she turned, and a man stood behind 
her. It was the Master himself, but she ‘‘ knew not 
that it was he.”” Then the conversation with the angel 
was repeated, and Jesus discovered himself to her. 
Apparently, in her glad surprise, she would have 
taken hold of him, but he said, ‘Touch me not!” 
(or take not hold on me), “ for I am not yet ascended 
unto the Father.”” And then he gave her the injunc- 
tion, ‘Go unto my brethren, and say to them, I as- 
cend unto my Father and your Father, and my God 
and your God.” 

His ascension, according to the account in Luke, 
took place later, and in the body—(a lesson upon it 
will be given in the present series). We may re- 
mark here the emphasis which Jesus many times laid 
upon the relation which he bore, as Son, to the Father, 
and which relation, if not in the same degree, or of 
the same kind, he ascribed to his followers also, as in 
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‘unto my Father and your Father, and my God and 
your God.” Such message he sent to his “ brethren.” 
The words, as they stand, do not suggest, and do 
not admit, of a distinction between the relation which 
he bore to the Divine Father, and the relation which 
his “ brethren” might attain to. ; 

We may hold, upon these passages of Scripture, 
as upon others, and upon still other testimony, that 
the humanity created by God possesses in very fact 
a spiritual relation to him,—is sharer by his grace and 
his law of the Divine light and life of which he is 
the Fullness and the Source. ‘ For as many as are 
led by the spirit of God these are sons of God,” said 
Paul, in that often-cited passage (Romans, viii., 14), 
and he expressed thus nearly the thought that we are 
now dwelling upon. Those who are led by the Divine 
Spirit are in fact those in whom the Spirit dwells,— 
the “Christ within, the hope of glory,’”—and when 
this shall dwell in us in fullness we shall indeed 
attain to the reality of the Divine relation. In other 
passages Paul presents the same thought. ‘“ Know 
ye not,” he says (I. Corinthians, iii., 16), “that ye 
are a temple (or sanctuary) of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you ? The temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” Those who hold 
the faith, he declared (Gal., ili., 26), ‘‘ are all sons of 
God.” ‘And because ye are sons,” he proceeds (Gal., 
iv., 6, 7), “ God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
our hearts, crying Abba, Father! So that thou art 
no longer a bondservant but a son, and if a son then 
an heir through God.” 

Three verses in the Gospel of Mark (xvi., g—11) 
give very briefly something of the same narrative 
which John gives in the Scripture of the present les- 
son. But the closing portion of the last chapter 
of Mark, which includes these verses, is not found in 
the earliest manuscripts now extant of the New Testa- 
ment, and is ascribed to another author by scholars, 
generally. 


LABORING PREACHERS.—In Manchester, England, 
Dr. Alexander McLaren (Presbyterian), at a meeting 
in a Baptist meeting-house, in one of the poor quarters 
of the city, to commemorate the three years’ work of 
J. Allan Jamieson, who is serving as a “ pastor”’ 
without salary or pay,highly commended this example. 

“Dr. McLaren said it was a real joy to him, 
knowing as he did a}'great deal about the early 
struggles and difficulties of the place, to hear of the 
prosperity of the jwork. There was nothing that 
ought to commend it to the sympathy of the Christian 
people of Manchester more than the self-sacrifice and 
devotion of Mr.3 Jamieson, who, like Longfellow’s 
blacksmith, worked at the forge all the week, and 
devoted himself to preaching on Sunday. For himself, 
he was Quaker enough to believe that the mere fact of 
a man being paid, not for preaching, but in order that 
he might preach, did hamper professional ministers 
in their intercourse especially with the working class. 
He wished there were a thousand more people like 
Mr. Jamieson in Manchester. He believed if there 
were, the problem of getting at the ‘ submerged tenth’ 
would be far more likely to be solved than it was now.” 





COLORED MEN IN SOUTHERN SHOPS. 


A RECENTLY published article speaks of the experience 
in employing Negroes at the works of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Plow Company. Here there are 700 
or 800 hands, and a very large percentage are colored 
men and boys. The heads of each department and 
the employés of the general offices are invariably 
white, but workmen employed throughout the works 


are very largely colored. 

In the foundry there are eighty men employed, 
and in this case they are all Negroes. Their work 
is entirely satisfactory, and fully up to the standard 
of a shop manned by whites. 

“This experiment at the Chattanooga works,” 
said a member of the firm, ‘‘offers a possible solution 
to the Negro question. This plant was first put in 
operation seventeen years ago, with ten colored men 
employed in the foundry. These men were thor- 
oughly schooled by us in the details of the business, 
and we found them regular and reliable, which are 
traits the colored man is not usually given credit for. 
The plant has been growing constantly until to-day 
the foundry department consists of eighty men, and 
of the original ten men four are still with us, which 
fact speaks volumes. The other originals are dead 
or they would probably be here also. By treating 
these men fairly and paying them promptly we have 
won their confidence, and their satisfaction at the ex- 
isting conditions is attested by the fact that they 
bring their boys here for the purpose of teaching them 
the trade. These lads come at such hours of the day 
as may be convenient, and help their fathers and 
brothers, who instruct them into the mysteries of the 
art, and vancancies are filled by selection from these 
boys. When we are ready to employ them they have 
a pretty good insight into the business because of 
this previous instruction. 

“ Investigation will show that the majority of these 
foundrymen have been with us for long terms, which 
disproves the charge of inconstancy made against 
them. To my mind,”’ concluded the speaker, “this 
successful experiment seems to point the moral— 
‘ Give the colored man a trade.’”’ 





You are never quite conscious of how many disa- 
greeable lodgers there are in that many-chambered 
mansion you call your “ self” until anger or envy or 
hate knocks at the door—and presto ! out come troop- 
ing such a lot of unhappy creatures—rancor and un- 
charitableness, and suspicion, and all unkindness, a 
perfect army of enemies to peace and happiness.— 
[Helen Watterson Moody, in Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


d€ 

Lowy workers unconsciously bless the world. 
They come out every morning and go to their work, 
intent upon their daily tasks. All day long as they 
toil, they drop gentle words from their lips, and scat- 
ter little seeds of kindness about them; and to-mor- 
row flowers from the garden of God spring up in the 
dusty streets of earth and along the hard paths of 
toil on which their feet tread—[J. R. Miller. ] 
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EDJ]TORS: 
Howarp M. Jenkins. LypiA H. HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 6, Igor. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Rox 924. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


SEVERAL friends have recently sent us newspaper clip~ 
pings relating to the Doukhobors, the substance of 
the matter stated therein being that the colonists have 
proved undesirable acquisitions, that the Canadian 
Government is sorry it helped them to come, etc. 

All of this has so little foundation in truth that we 
can assure those who have sympathized with the 
Doukhobors that they need not give it serious 
thought. The Doukhobors are doing very well. 
They are getting on hopefully. They are peaceable, 
industrious, kindly, and patient. They are now able 
to earn their own living, and they have made fair 
progress in establishing comfortable homes. They 
are very grateful to those who have aided them, and 
very desirous to aid others who still are in the situa- 
tion of hardship they formerly were. 

There has been some agitation amongst a portion 
of them over the administration of the Canadian laws 
relating to the registration of marriages, births, and 
deaths, and the necessity of taking land titles in sev- 
eralty has been unpleasing to some who adhere to the 
plan of community holding. But we do not suppose 
these to be anything more than temporary and incon- 
siderable matters, which with good counsel from those 
who have proved themselves friends of the colonists, 
and quiet and tactful management by the Canadian 
officials, will in due time be smoothed out. We have 
no idea that the Canadian Government will take seri- 
ously these ripples in the current of affairs. The 
Doukhobors are strangers; they have entered upon 
new conditions ; their views are earnest and sincere; 
but they wish to do what is right according to the 
Christian code, and it is certain that with patience and 
tact any differences over mere administrative details 
can be in good time adjusted. 

A man named Bodyansky appears to have been 
instrumental in fomenting such minor troubles as 
have occurred. He is regarded as a mischief-maker 
by those who are in a position to know, and we pre- 
sume they judge him correctly. One of his schemes, 
a year or so ago, was to get the whole body of col- 
onists, now just beginning to be settled, to remove to 
California,—a plan utterly foolish and impracticable 


for many reasons. His influence among the Douk- 
hobors, so far as he is able to exert any, has been dis- 
turbing and unsettling. It is he, apparently, who is 
the author of a circular recently published in Canada, 
signed by three persons (himself one, we believe), 
announcing discontent, intention to move away, etc., 
etc.,—out of which chiefly the recent newspaper com- 
ment has arisen, and upon which some very foolish 
and ill-informed opinions have been based. 

As we have said above, these matters are not 
cause for more than passing concern. They do not 
relate to the colonists generally, but to a small part 
of them, who have been unwisely influenced. The 
Doukhobors are all right. 


THE adaptability of the colored people to work in the 
Southern factories and shops has been called in question. But 
they have had no fair opportunity to test the matter. The 
Vesta Cotton Mills, at Charleston, S. C., twice employed 
white labor, and failed, then tried colored, and finally con- 
cluded that it was best to remove the mill to an interior town 
—Gainesville, Ga. The president of the company, Capt. 
Montgomery, says that many of the colored operatives were 
as efficient and dependable as any, but the attractions of the 
city, and higher pay on the truck farms, in the crop season, 
were disturbing influences. 

At Concord, N. C., a hopeful effort is making to establish 
a cotton mill, to be operated entirely by colored workers. 
The buildings have been erected, and the best modern 
machinery put in, at a cost of $71,400. It is called the 
Coleman Cotton Factory. It has 5,250 spindles and 140 
looms, and will have a capacity to turn out about 45,000 
yards of muslin a week. The colored people have made 
earnest efforts to raise the needed capital, which has been fixed 
at $100,000, and are hopeful of starting the mill soon. A 
representative of the company, James M. Henderson, has been 
in Philadelphia recently canvassing for the sale of stock. 

There is at present no cotton factory in the South operated 
by colored labor. There is a silk mill at Fayetteville, N. C., 
which employs colored people, and is doing well. It 
employs from 300 to 400 hands, and belongs to one of the 
silk manufacturing corporations of Paterson, N. J. 


A MEMORIAL has been sent to the Pennsylvania Legislature 
by the Representatives of Philadelphia (Arch Street) Yearly 
Meeting, protesting against bills which have been introduced 
in that body, which would permit ‘‘ pool-selling ’’ and betting 
‘« within the grounds of agricultural societies or driving clubs."’ 
The memorial speaks of the experience of other States, 
notably New Jersey and Maryland, in tolerating these abuses 
in connection with horse-racing, and says, ‘‘ Pool-selling is 
closely allied to, if not in principle, a lottery, now under the 
ban of nearly every State in the Union.”’ 

The coupling of ‘‘agricultural societies’’ and ‘‘ driving 
clubs’’ in the proposed legislation is humorous. There are 
practically no agricultural fairs left in Pennsylvania ; horse- 
racing, side-shows, ‘‘fakirs,"’ and gamblers ran them to 
death. And as for ‘‘ driving clubs,’’ the designation is 
employed, of course, simply as a euphemism for race-track. 
Vice is never tired of masquerading. 
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THE announcements for the year at Chautauqua have been 
made. The ‘‘ season’’ will open on the 3d of Seventh 
month, the summer schools on the 6th. The rallying day of 
the C. L. S. C. will occur on the 1st of Eighth month. The 
schools will close their work on the 16th, and the season end 
on the 29th. Special regard is to be paid to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exhibition (Buffalo being but two hours’ ride from Chau- 
tauqua), and several features will have particular reference 
to it. 


Among the lecturers and speakers of the season are to be 
Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese minister, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago, and quite a number of specialists and college and 
university professors. 


WE see it stated in one of the papers of Orthodox Friends 
that in Ohio Yearly Meeting—the ‘‘ Gurney’’ body—there 
are only two meetings which do not have ‘‘pastors.’’ This 
is the yearly meeting in which the late David B. Updegraff 
was an influential leader. It has, we believe, refused to adopt 
the ‘‘ Uniform Discipline,’’ proposed by the committee of the 
Indianapolis Conference. Probably no other yearly meeting 
retaining the name Friend is so decidedly of the general 
character of the ordinary ‘‘church’’ bodies. It has about 
6,000 members. 


Our friend Albert R. Lawton, of the Mountain Institute 
writes from Chappaqua, N. Y., on the Ist instant. 

‘«T am sure you will deem it a great privilege to announce 
that Robert S. Haviland has gained rapidly in the recent 
weeks, and is now able to go to business daily and attend 
meeting.”’ 


DEATHS. 


COATES.—Suddenly, at Abilene, Texas, Third month 
25, Ig01, at the home of his son, Dr. Charles Edward Coates. 

[A local newspaper notice says his home was in Balti- 
more, with his daughter ; he was visiting at Abilene, his son, 
George Penrose Coates ; and adds: ‘‘ Dr. Coates was born 73 
years ago at Coatesville, Pa., a descendant of one of the old- 
est Quaker families in this State. He graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania and was a practicing physician at 
Coatesville until 35 years ago, when he retired and went to 
Baltimore. Mrs. Coates is now in Rome, having gone there 
last April in the hope of improving her health. Dr. Coates 
had intended to join her there next month.’’] 

DRESHER.—At her home, in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Third month 26, 1901, Elizabeth M., widow of Eli 
Dresher ; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, for- 
merly of Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa. 

FELL.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 3, 1901, Emma 
Fell. 

Funeral on Sixth-day evening, 5th inst., at 7.30 o'clock, 
from the residence of her niece, Emma Fell Paxson, 1725 
Oxford street, Philadelphia, and at Buckingham meeting- 
house, Bucks county, Pa., on Seventh-day, at 12 o'clock. 

HAINES.—Third month 29, 1901, George Haines, in his 
78th year. Funeral from Friends’ meeting-house, Medford, 
N. J., Fourth month 2. 

KENT.—Near Wilmington, Delaware, Third month 30, 
1901, Benjamin Lundy Kent, aged 60 years; a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at West Chester, Pa. 


VALENTINE.—At his residence, 190 Lincoln place, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Sixth-day, Third month 22, 1901, Richard 
K. Valentine, M.D., second son of Samuel T. and the late 
Anna K. Valentine, in his 46th year. 

Funeral services were held on Second-day, 25th inst., at 
3 o'clock p. m., at the residence of his father, 154 Clinton 
street, Brooklyn. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


THE first meeting in old Lampeter meeting-house, 
(Lancaster county, Pa.), for many years, was held 
yesterday, our friend Jesse Webster having come from 
Parkesburg, about 25 miles, to be present. He was 
welcomed by about fifty persons, quite a number of 
them being children. His ministration was earnest 
and welcome. With him were his wife (who was 
Ellen Conard, formerly a member of Lampeter meet- 
ing, the daughter of William and Rachel (Cooper) 
Conard), and Ellen’s double first-cousin, Mary Brin- 
ton, of Christiana, daughter of Mark Penn and Sidney 
(Conard) Cooper. 

We hope that the Lampeter meeting-house will 
never again be closed. There are a few of us here, 
and an abundance of work, many in this community, 
as in others, never‘hearing the name of God, except 
in blasphemy. A Friend, a birthright member of 
Lampeter Meeting, has just returned, after an absence 
of many years and has promised that the house shall 
always be open on First-days. 

LAMPETER FRIEND. 
Bird-in-Hand, Fourth month 1. 


ADDRESS AT WILLIAMSON SCHOOL. 

By Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, at 
Commencement, Third month 30, 1901. 
FriENDs and Guests of the Williamson School: The 
Board of Trustees bids you welcome, on this occasion 
of the graduation of its Eighth Class of young 
mechanics. 

Commencement days are supposed to belong to 
June—the month of roses, and just preceding the 
season of vacations. But the time for this Commence- 
ment, while perhaps not so fortunately selected with 
respect to weather conditions and the convenience of 
our friends, is appropriately chosen because it is at 
the beginning of the season of work in out-of-door 
occupations, when the young men who have labored 
here for three years to attain proficiency in their 
various trades, may have the opportunity to at once 
secure positions and enter without delay upon careers 
of useful industry. 

The great educational strides that the past decade 
has witnessed in-the broadening and development of 
the work of the universities, colleges, and our great 
school systems are most encouraging to every 
thoughtful observer ; but equally encouraging, so far 
as it has gone, would seem to be the tendency towards 
the foundation, growth, and development of schools 
of industry, in which young people are being brought 
under the influence of that which is after all the 
greatest educator and the most potent influence in the 
building and uplifting of character,—Work. 

It is interesting to note that Philadelphia, which in 
the eyes of some of its bustling contemporary cities is 
accounted slow and unduly conservative—a follower, 
not a leader—has distinctly led in this field of 
beneficent and productive activity, and to-day stands 
therein in the very fore-front of the nation. 

Our Franklin Institute began its work about 
seventy-five years ago, and has educated hundreds of 
young men in mechanical designing and draughting. 
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Girard College was soon after founded, and has taught 
manual training fora number of years. Spring Garden 
Institute followed in point of time, but on broader 
lines, and has met with marked success. Our great 
School of Industrial Art, on South Broad Street, 
where about seven hundred young women and men 
are being trained in textile and decorative industry, is 
deservedly receiving increasing national recognition, 
while the Drexel School of Art and Industry is also 
commanding widespread attention from the character 
and comprehensiveness of its instruction. 

No more than an allusion can now be made to 
these interesting educational institutions of practical 
industry. Attention can also only be called to the 
fact that the Williamson School is a signal illustration 
of the subject, being thus far the only school where 
young men are taken further than mechanical training 
and taught all the leading trades, so that on the 
completion of their courses they are almost full 
journeymen in their respective lines. 

Including the class which leaves us to-day, the 
graduates of the School number 328, divided as 
follows : 
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328 
The number of applications for admission to date, 
approaches 2,800. The capacity of the School at 
present is about 180, but a moderate enlargement 
recently arranged for by the Trustees, will enable us 
to accommodate 20 additional pupils, or 200 in all, 
hereafter. 


The condition of the School as regards discipline 
and character of work was never more satisfactory to 


the Trustees than at the present time. The number 
of applications for admission is larger now than ever 
before, and the indications point to a constantly in- 
creasing inquiry for the opportunity to avail of the 
facilities here afforded. If there was any prejudice at 
first among employers and workmen against the 
graduates, it has almost all passed away, and many 
of our graduates find opportunities awaiting them for 
positions at satisfactory pay, and in a little while are 
capable of earning full journeymen’s wages. 

These are days of great accumulations of wealth 
(in a few cases, comparatively), affording a sound basis 
for general prosperity. So far from deprecating the 
existence of these large fortunes, I welcome them in 
the interest of the greatest number, believing as I do, 
that there cannot be an increase in aggregations of 
capital without more than a correspondent enlarge- 
ment in labor activity, and that whatever deleterious 
effect there may be in some cases to the possessors 
of the wealth and its inheritors, the effect upon the 
community at large, and the working classes especially, 
is beneficial, in the consequent demand for labor and 
the stimulation of general prosperity by the operation 
of naturallaws. Every great fortune, for self preser- 
vation, must send the life-blood coursing through the 
arteries of labor. This subject, of course, cannot be 
elaborated now. 


I have recently re-read, with added interest, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s “Gospel of Wealth,” as also his 
article on the ‘“‘ Advantages of Poverty.” The civil- 
ized world views to-day, with wonder and admiration, 
what Mr. Carnegie has achieved and what he proposes 
to do with the fortune he has earned. On the subject 
of wealth he speaks with unquestionable authority, 
but although the indications for the future are hope- 
ful, some of us are not quite prepared just yet to 
recognize Mr. Carnegie as an oracle on Poverty. 

Sharing in the fullest degree the admiration for 
the example which has been set for the distribution 
of large fortunes, I venture to express the hope that 
the natural and salutary distribution which has been 
thus inaugurated, may hereafter not be confined to 
universities, colleges, nor the wise and beneficent 
establishment of libraries among the people, but that 
the example of the shrewd and thoughtful Isaiah V. 
Williamson may be followed, in the establishment of 
Trade Schools far and wide and on a large scale ; that 
the development of this branch of practical education 
may go hand in hand with the development of uni- 
versity training, so that a feature of the coming time 
may be the education of work and of the character 
building which must accompany it, of the capacity to 
produce, to add to the real wealth of the world ; and 
in so doing to open opportunities to thousands of 
young people the country over for useful, self-respect- 
ing, and honorable occupation, such as the young men 
are fitted for who go out into the world to-day from 
our Williamson School. 


An English lady, Miss F. Henrietta Muller, has been spending 
some time in Boston. She is well-known in philanthropic and 
educational work, having been a member of the London School Board 
for some years, and editor and publisher of the Woman's Herald, of 
London. She has been more recently living in India, having devoted 
nine years to a study of Hinduism. ‘‘ Instead of living among the 
Europeans, as most English people in India do, she lived entirely 
among the natives, —Hindoos, Sealcerenioes. Parsees, and Buddhists. 
She resided principally in Bengal, but also visited Bombay, Madras, 
the Punjaub, etc., and spent many months in seclusion high up on the 
Himalayas.’’ The Woman's Journal now says : 

Goinc to India strongly prepossessed in favor of 
Hinduism, Miss Muller says that the more she saw 
of it, the less it commended itself to her. Reluctantly 
and against her will, she was gradually forced to give 
up her good opinion of it. She became thoroughly 
disillusioned, and finally returned to England an 
ardent though highly unorthodox Christian. 
According to Miss Muller, the two pillars upon 
which the whole system of the Hindoo religion rests 
are the complete and ruthless sacrifice of the woman, 
and the worship of idols, which means, in their eyes, 
the propitiation of demons. And it is always the evil 
deities that receive the most propitiations. A great 
many more offerings are made, for instance, to the 
Goddess of Smallpox than to the Goddess of Health. 
Hinduism is a religion of fear and of mutual mistrust ; 
for if a man commits a trifling violation of some one 
of the innumerable rules of caste, any one who sees 
him do it can blackmail him, holding over his head 
the threat to proclaim it and cause him to be made 
an outcast, with the utter ostracism that this implies. 















A young Brahmin was guilty of being present at the 
wedding of a friend who married a widow. An old 
Brahmin who had a grudge against this young man 
sat for days over against the door of his house, where 
his mother lay dying, and warned everybody that if 
they went in or gave the slightest assistance, he (the 
old Brahmin) would pronounce them outcasts. The 
young man had to take the whole care of his mother 
himself, and afterwards to bury her with his own 
hands, thereby incurring, as he believed, heavy 
spiritual penalties. 

Miss Muller thinks it improbable that Christianity 
can get any general hold on the Hindoos for a very 
long time to come, if ever. She believes that their 
deliverance from Hinduism is more likely to come 
through Buddhism. They can receive this more 
easily than Christianity, because it is an Eastern re- 
ligion, with much. of the antiquated Eastern atmos- 
phere still hanging about it. On the other hand, 
Buddhism is infinitely superior to Hinduism, as it isa 
religion of kindness and compassion, and free from the 
tyrannical restrictions of caste. She thinks it may 
prove an intermediate step toward Christianity. 

Miss Muller fully confirms all that Dr. Emily B. 
Ryder has related as to the evils of child marriage. 
She says the total subjugation of women, prescribed 
by Hinduism, has harmed the men even more than 
the women ; that Hindoo women are still sweet, lov- 
able, and womanly, but the mass of the men have 
wholly lost their manliness. They are a decadent 
race. Their will power is so impaired that even when 
they see clearly what is right, they have not the 
strength of character to follow their convictions. 
“For instance,’”’ said Miss Muller, ‘(the Hindoos 
hold a National Congress every year, to discuss po- 
litical, industrial, and social questions. It is attended 
by delegates from all parts of India. At one of these 
Congresses I heard a young man denounce the sys- 
tem of child marriage with such an intensity of elo- 
quence, force, and feeling that the whole assembly 
listened enthralled and quivering with emotion. He 
went home from that Congress and straightway made 
all the arrangements for the marriage of his own little 
daughter, a child about seven years of age. After 
all, it is no great wonder, in view of the terrible social 
penalties that disobedience to the rule would have en- 
tailed upon him.” 

Miss Muller says that as the combined result of 
child marriage, the oppression of women, the culti- 
vation of occult powers by abnormal means, and the 
practice of indescribable vices, the Hindoo race has 
been almost utterly ruined. A few strong men are 
still to be found among them, but the majority are 
completely decrepit in physical and moral strength. 

A blow which would not seriously damage an Eng- 
lish boy of ten will often killa Hindoo. A native 
once referred to Miss Muller as old. She answered, 
“T am younger now than you were when you were 
born!”’ She declares that most of the Hindoos are 
born decrepit, enfeebled in body and soul. [The en- 
ervating heat may have something to do with it, for 
Miss Muller says the hillmen are much stronger and 
more courageous, though their religion is the same. ] 
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THE ENGLISH FRIENDS’ ADDRESS. 


Presented to the King, at St. James’s Palace, London, Third 
month 12, by a deputation of Friends. 


To Edward the Seventh, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Dominions thereto belonging, 
and Emperor of India. 

May it please the King, 

We, as loyal subjects, representing the Religious 
Society of Friends in Great Britain, feel it a privilege 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity, on thy accession 
to the Throne of these Realms, to declare our faithful 
attachment to thy person and family. 

Deeply convinced that the religion of Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Redeemer faithfully acted out under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is the only foundation 
for the happiness, whether of individuals or of nations, 
we pray that, inheriting a position hallowed by the 
example of our late beloved Queen, thou mayst be 
strengthened to follow her footsteps in maintaining a 
course which, under the blessing of Almighty God, 
may promote the true greatness and prosperity of 
this vast Empire. Her example may well serve as a 
constant encouragement to a whole-hearted devotion 
to thy grave and responsible duties. 

We rejoice at thy public declaration of the solemn 
purpose to devote thyself to the utmost to the pro- 
motion of the highest interests of the people and to 
the zealous fulfilment of what thou hast so fitly called 
“the great and sacred responsibilities ” which in the 
ordering of Divine Providence have devolved upon 
thee. In these noble purposes thou wilt be followed 
by-the heartfelt sympathy and prayers of multitudes 
of loyal subjects. 

Whilst sympathizing with measures now in pro- 
gress for the welfare of the people, and with efforts 
which are being made for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of international differences, we would respectfully 
but earnestly urge upon the King the unspeakable 
importance of the maintenance of a peaceful policy in 
all our relations with other countries. 

Great indeed is the responsibility inseparable from 
thy exalted position. May it be thy consolation to 
know that He who is the inexhaustible Fountain of 
wisdom and strength is able and willing to supply out 
of the fulness of His grace all the need of them that 
trust in Him. To the bounteous care and guidance 
of Almighty God we earnestly commend the King 
and Queen. 

Signed ‘on behalf and by direction of the represen- 
tative meeting of the Religious Society of Friends in 
Great Britain. 

Henry Lioyp WItson, Clerk. 
Devonshire House, 12, Bishopsgate, Without, London, 
1st Third month, rgot. 





THE KING'S REPLY. 

I thank you for your loyal Address and for the 
cordial and dutiful good wishes which you express for 
my Throne and family. 

I share your faith that my Government cannot be 
strengthened and guided to the attainment of the gen- 
eral welfare but by the blessing of God; and I solicit 
your efforts and prayers that my Counsels may ever 
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be directed in accordance with the lessons of our 
Holy Religion. 

The Society of Friends has rarely failed to be con- 
spicuous in every movement having for its object the 
establishment of Peace among nations and the growth 
of mutual help and loving-kindness among my people ; 
and I pray that my reign may witness a widespread 


acceptance of these principles, which I shall keep ever 
before my eyes. 


NEWELL DwiGuT HILL Is, the present minister of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, formerly of Chicago, publishes a series of 
essays with the general title, ‘‘ The Influence of Christ in 
Modern Life, being a Study of the New Problems of the 
Church in American Society.’’ In his Preface he says ‘‘ there 
are the best of reasons for believing that in religion the 
critical epoch has gone and the creative era has come. 
Plainly there is a new spirit in letters, in art, in philosophy, 
and in religion. If once the pendulum moved far toward 
doubt, now it is swinging back toward faith. There is a 
growing interest in the great simplicities of Christianity.’’ 
And he adds, a little further on, that ‘‘ the most striking fact 
in modern life is the growing reverence for the teachings and 
character of Jesus Christ.”’ 


These statements are so interesting, and if true so import- 
ant, that one is almost deterred from proceeding to discuss 
the body of the book, until time is had to think what basis of 
fact they can rest upon. The ‘‘ great simplicities of Christi- 
anity,’’ some of us have thought, received recently little more 
than lip-service, if that, and the teachings of Jesus, if they 
are increasingly revered in Brooklyn, do better there than in 
many other cities. 

The several chapters of the book are enlargements in some 
cases of spoken addresses, and bear the mark of that origin. 
They are ‘‘ not written from the view-point of the scholar or 
the philospher,’’ but are intended ‘‘ forthe educated young 
men of the country, who are troubled by the scepticism of the 
times,’’ and for people busy in ‘‘ the counting-room, the market- 
place, and the factory,’’ who still want to have word—when 
they have a moment to ‘‘ take the matter up '’—how religion 
is faring. We find on one page and another some striking 
and some excellent paragraphs, from which we should be 
glad to quote, if space permitted. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 





The Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia, which issues 
the several volumes of the ‘‘ Self and Sex Series’’ of books, 
by Dr. Sylvanus Stall, has added a new one, ‘‘ What a Man 
of Forty-five Ought to Know."’ Dr. Stall is associate editor 
of the Lutheran Observer, of this city. His books are highly 
praised for their clear, concise, and appropriate treatment of 
the delicate subjects to which they relate. The present issue 
isa neat volume of 284 pages; $1.00. 





In the At/antic Monthly, this month, besides other notable 
features, ex-Governor D. H. Chamberlain treats of Recon- 
struction in South Carolina—how the negro question has been 
treated and how it ought to be treated ; what ought to have 
been done; what actually was done; the consequences and 
the best course for the future. John Muir writes brilliantly 
and delightfully about ‘‘ The Fountains and Streams of the 
Yosemite National Park,’’ their delicious waters and their 
wild ways. ‘‘The Next Step in Municipal Reform,’’ by 
Edwin Burritt Smith, of Chicago, urges the necessity and de- 
mands the adoption of public control, at least, of all public- 
service corporations. 





The Macmillan Company announces a work of fiction by 
a young author who now makes his debut, Owen Johnson. 
He is the son of Robert Underwood Johnson, one of the edi- 








tors of the Century magazine, and a nephew of Henry U. 
Johnson, of Richmond, Indiana, who was recently Member 
of Congress for that district. The story is entitled ‘‘ Arrows 
of the Almighty,’’ and the scene opens in Baltimore, eighty 
years ago; the hero John Gaunt, spends his boyhood and 
youth on the eastern shore of Maryland, and then goes to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Owen Johnson is 22, a graduate of Yale—where he edited 


the Yale Literary Magazine, a coveted honor of lettered 
students. 





Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D., author of a ‘‘ History of 
Germany in the Middle Ages,’’ editor of ‘‘ Select Historical 
Documents,’’ and ‘‘ Side Lights on English History,’’ has in 
train for publication by the Macmillan Company, ‘‘ A Short 
History of Germany.’’ It is to be a thorough working over 
of an immense mass of literature embodying the most recent 
results of German scholarship. The author has devoted some 
eighteen years of his life almost exclusively to the subject. 





The North American Review, this month, might be 
called a Tolstoy number, the name of the great Russian 
thinker appearing on the title-page in connection with the 
three leading articles. The first is a paper by Tolstoy him- 
self, entitled ‘‘ The Root of the Evil.’’ 

The ‘‘ Evil’’ which he aims at is the present constitution 
of human society, in which those who labor and produce 
spend their existence in comparative poverty and often in 
squalid misery, while the idle enjoy the fruits of the work- 
man's toil and live, not infrequently, in extravagant luxury. 
The explanation of this he finds in the fixed possession of the 
land (he is especially describing Russia) by the few, and this 
is explained by the fact that those who benefit by it have 
organized force, in the shape of an army, for the purpose of 
maintaining it. Force could not be so organized, however, 
did not poor men allow themselves to be turned into soldiers 
for the suppression of themselves and their class; and the 
poor lend themselves in that way as the instruments of their 
own oppression because they are taught that the existing 
order is divine, and military service, by which it is supported, 
an honorable occupation. The root of the evil, therefore, 
Count Tolstoy concludes, is the teaching which is administered 
to the people by the Church under the abused name of 
Christianity. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 
MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ 
Association held their regular meeting in New York, Third 
month 23. There was a fair attendance. 

Mary McDowell read a few extracts from the life of 
Benjamin Hallowell. 

Dorothy Dresser then presented the paper of the evening, 
subject, ‘‘ Charity,’’ which brought forth a lively discussion. 

It was thought the different charitable organizations that 
we have in the city are too much for outward display, too busy 
to give immediate help to those who are worthy of assistance. 

We were advised, instead of giving money to the beggars 
who come to the doors, to give them tickets, which can be 
procured from many of the restaurants, and which will entitle 
the holder to a lunch. 

After a few minutes’ silence the meeting closed, to meetin 
three weeks in Brooklyn. x & Ws Set 





Rancocas, N. J.—Our Friends’ Literary Society holds its 
meetings in the evening, once a month, in connection with 
our First-day School. Our regular meeting, Second month 27, 
had twenty-seven present, as shown by the roll-call. 

It was decided to appoint delegates to our next Union held 
at Trenton ; names as follows: Rebecca Thompson, Eliza 
Buzby, Maurice Hansell, Virginia Hansell, and Mary H. 
Leeds. Two persons were appointed to serve on the business 
meeting of the Union, Annie Engle and Alexander Thompson, 
and two persons to attend the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, Eliza Euzby and Gertrude A. Leeds. A proposal to 
have debates in our meetings, after some discussion, was 
decided to be left on the table until our next meeting. 





Florence M. Windle favored us witha recitation. ‘‘ Orders 
are Orders,’’ was a reading, given by Caroline H. Leeds. 
The Cause of the Separation of Friends was well answered in 
an essay by Alexander Thompson. Lastly all enjoyed ‘‘On 
Quaker Mountain,’’ by Rebecca Thompson. The meeting 
then closed, to meet at the home of Henry and Elizabeth H. 
Leeds, Third month 27. GERTRUDE A. LEEDs, Sec. 





HOPEWELL, Va.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at Hepewell, Third month 17. 
D. Arthur Robinson, the new president, opened the meeting 
by reading from the Scriptures. 

The roll was next called, twenty-two members answering 
to their names. The usual business followed. 

David P. Lupton, who had been appointed for History, 
read the very interesting account of Fairfax Meeting-House, 
published in a recent issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Bright and interesting current topics were given by Lydia 
W. Irish ; these selections were much enjoyed by all. Laura 
Robinson read a pretty poem, entitled ‘‘ What is worth while.’’ 

The question for discussion, ‘‘Are frequent changes in 
fashion to be deprecated, or do they answer some good end?”’ 
was opened by Mary S. Lupton. She was followed by other 
members, who discussed the question in all its bearings. This 
question, the chief object of which was to bring out discussion 
from more than two or three members, was very successful in 
its way. 

Edna Huyett closed the exercises with the reading of an 
appropriate poem. 

Susan F, Pidgeon read a communication from the 
Executive Committee of the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations, asking the Association to send representatives, 
or if no representative can attend in person, a letter, containing 
suggestions for the program of Fifth month Conference. The 
representatives of the Association, not being able to attend this 
meeting, authorized Walker Bond to attend in their stead. 

After a short silence, the meeting closed. 

F, D. BRANsOon, Sec. 





Norristown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Samuel Stout on the evening of Third month 1g. 
The president being absent, vice-president, Howard Roberts, 
opened the meeting with reading a portion of the 2d chapter 
of James. 

First on the program was a recitation by Lillian Zimmer- 
man, who gave a portion of ‘‘ The Present Crisis.’’ Current 
Topics, prepared by Charles Simpson, were read by Charles 
Platt. A pleasing little illustration was given by Susan J. 
Sheppard, entitled ‘‘ The Little Goose.’’ Mary H. Forman 
recited a beautiful piece, ‘‘ The Forgotten Prayer.’’ 

Under the head of voluntaries, Charles Bond recalled from 
memory of sixty years a poem on anti-slavery by Louisa 
Chandler. 

Considerable discussion was participated in by several 
members on some of the principles of the Society of Friends. 
Many responded to the roll-call for sentiments. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Anna 
Thomas, third Third-day in Fourth month. 

MARIANA LOWNES, Sec. 


THE widow of Preston S. Brooks died recently at Charleston, 
S. C. The husband was the man who assaulted Charles 
Sumner, in the Senate chamber, at Washington, in May, 
1856. Brooks came suddenly upon Senator Sumner, who 
was seated at his desk, and struck him down with a cane, 
inflicting injuries from which he did not recover for years. 


AN interesting novelty in life in Washington is the special 
trolley-car labelled the ‘‘ Seeing Washington Car,’’ which, 
with its uniformed ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,’’ makes 
two hour trips three times a day past the notable Jandmarks 
of the national capital. 


Even American-planned houses now promise to invade 
England. Two of the best plans for country houses published 
in the Ladies’ Heme Journal have been taken by prominent 
English families for homes in the suburbs of London, and the 
buildings are now being erected. 
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Lvucational Department. 


CONFERENCE AT FRIENDS’ CENTRAL. 


THE second joint meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Conferences and the Association of Friends’ Schools was 
held in the Central School Building, last Seventh-day, the 
30th ult. 

At 1 p.m., there were three ‘‘ Round Tables” in different 
class-rooms, at which brief papers were read, followed by 
general discussion ; these were all interesting and well 
attended. 

The one on Mathematics was in charge of Prof. W. E. 
Barrett ; Flora L. White led the conference that discussed 
the writing of Composition ; while that conducted by Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton considered the relation between History 
and Geography. 

At 2 p. m., in the lecture room, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, delivered an address on 
‘« Education as a Subject of Study.’’ He said that education 
belongs not to the exact, but to the descriptive sciences ; and 
that just as the physician must apply the general laws of 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene to particular instances, so 
the teacher must understand the general principles of 
physiology, psychology, and sociology, and be able to adapt 
them to individual pupils. 

The faculties of children develop rhythmically, and there 
is a stage at which each should receive especial stimulus ; if 
this is not given at the proper time, the omission can never 
be entirely remedied. 

In response to questions, he said that in the schools where 
one teacher must deal with many children, there are sometimes 
abnormal pupils who should be sent to special institutions, 
but that one of the greatest means of development that comes 
to the average child is through the denial of self for the 
general good. 

He also said that the average teacher should not try to 
play the role of the reformer, but should strive rather to fit 
himself to do good work in harmony with the general plan of 
the school in which he is teaching. 





GEORGE SCHOOL NotEes.—Ground has been broken for 
the new residence building for the Principal. The contract 
for the erection was awarded to Garrett B. Girton, of New- 
town, at a price of $8,692.72. There were three other bid- 
ders. The Yearly Meeting last year authorized an appropria- 
tion for this purpose, and some small expenses of permanent 
improvement previously incurred, of $7,000 ; of this $6,000 
remains available for the building, and the balance will be 
asked for by the Committee, who meantime are protected by 
a guaranty of the amount by interested Friends. 

The spring vacation began on the 2oth ult., and the stu- 
dents will return on the 8th instant. 

The prospect for a full school next year is considered 
very good. 





LecturE By E. H. GricGs.—One of the lecture course of 
Friends’ Central School was given in the meeting-house on 
Sixth-day of last week, the 29th instant, by Prof. Edward 
Howard Griggs, well known as a University Extension lec- 
turer. His subject was Francis of Assisi, and a large audi- 
ence was present, including the teachers and pupils of the 
School. Prof. Griggs made an animated and sympathetic 
study of Francis and his work, and was listened to with close 
attention throughout. 





WILLIAMSON SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. — The annual 
Commencement of the Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades took place at the School on the 30th ult. There were 
16 graduates. After an inspection of the shops and other 
school buildings the exercises were held in the auditorium of 
the administration building. 

Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
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presided, and in his address spoke of the progress of the insti- 
tution. Including the class now graduated he said the 
graduates of the school number 328, divided as follows: 
Bricklayers, 84; carpenters, 67; machinists, 94; pattern 
makers, 57 ; steam and electrical engineers, 26. The present 
capacity of the school is 180, but by a moderate enlargement 


arranged for recently by the trustees, 20 additional pupils may 
be accommodated. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


ELIZABETH LLoyd has renewed her engagement with the 
Friends’ Temperance Association (of the Arch Street body), 
Phiadelphia, to deliver addresses at County Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes throughout the State, on temperance in its relation to 
scientific truth. She attended last year, 23 such institutes, 
and spoke on this subject,—no doubt with advantage to the 
cause. She will renew the work when the institutes begin ; 
they are mostly held in the autumn. 


Samuel M. Brosius, Washington representative of the 
Indian Rights Association, has been spending a few days in 
Philadelphia, making his home at the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion Building. He is devoted to the Indian work, and 
probably very few persons have a better knowledge of the 
actualities of the Indian conditions. He has made many 
extended trips to see the different tribes in their homes, and 
his collection of photographs of Indian life is of great interest. 


Edward Clarkson Wilson, of Washington, D. C., who has 
successfully conducted excursion parties of boys and young 
men abroad, the last two summers, will make his third tour, 
this summer. He will make up a party of twelve, and sail 
from Philadelphia on the 9th of Seventh month. 

Edward C. Wilson is the son of our friend Isaac Wilson, 
and ateacher in Friends’ Select School, Washington, of which 
Thomas W. Sidwell is Principal. 


The Messenger of Peace refers to the decease of Frank 
Edward Kittredge, of Albion, N. Y., which occured on the 
21st of Second month. He was the author of a pamphlet— 
or booklet—‘‘ The Branded Hand,”’ which relates to the ex- 
perience in slavery time (about 1846), of Captain Jonathan 
Walker, of Harwich, Mass., who was branded in Florida, for 
aiding fugitive slaves to escape. F. E. Kittredge was an 
earnest Abolitionist and Peace Reformer. 


A paragraph in the Australian Friend says : 

‘A song book for use in Friends’ meetings, etc., has just 
been published in Chicago. One of the special features ad- 
vertised by the publishers 1s ‘Songs for Funeral Occasions.’ ’’ 


The Friends at Boston (Orthodox body) prepare and read 
a little paper—perhaps in manuscript—with the title ‘‘ The 
Broadbrim,’’ and those at Lynn an annual called ‘‘ The 
Quaker Quill."’ 


FROM EDGAR HAIGHT. 


Our first year's residence in Assiniboia has been very agree- 
able, the winter being much pleasanter than we had aritici- 
pated. It has been real winter weather from the fore part of 
Eleventh month until the present, not partially so with 
occasional spring or fall days, but continuously, with only a 
few days warm enough to melt the snow (and then just a 
little), which has covered the ground for nearly five months. 

We have had a few days when the thermometer registered 
35 to 40 degrees below zero, and probably a little over a week 
when it was from 20 to 30 degrees below, while the average has 
been from zero to 8, 12, and 16 above; just pleasant winter 
weather. There have been several windy days when the snow 
glided over the prairie and drifted badly in the railroad cuts, 
making it quite difficult to keep the road open and trains 
running. EDGAR HAIGHT. 
Antler, Assiniboia, Canada, Third month 21. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Editors Fr1gNps’ INTELLIGENCER : 


IN a recent report of a Young Friends’ Association meeting | 
see this sentence: ‘‘A selection from the Young Friends’ 
Review was read by , entitled ‘Queen Victoria's 
Concession to the Quaker,’ showing how kindly the good 
Queen felt toward our Society.”’ 

The selection was, I presume, the story of John Bright's 
determination to forego the honor of a presentation to the 
Queen rather than wear the conventional sword, and perform 
certain ceremonies required by the etiquette of the occasion, 
and the Queen's concession to the Quaker’s principles. 

It is quite possible that the story does show ‘‘ how kindly 
the good Queen felt toward our Society ’’ ; but as I remember 
it, it shows that the Queen appreciated John Bright's loyalty 
to principle. She may have approved of the principles, but 
certainly not enough to make them her own. She may have 
felt kindly toward the Society of which he was a member,— 
but who, in these days, does not? I have no doubt the good 
Queen had quite as kindly a feeling toward other religious 
bodies, and if a man in John Bright’s position had had 
scruples against wearing a coat she would have invited him 
to come in his toga. 

_ The point of the story is that a person need not sacrifice 
his principles to social traditions even at court. This is a 
point worth making ; but the attitude of the Queen or of 
anyone else toward the Society is a matter of secondary 


importance. EDWARD B. Rawson. 
New York. 








APRIL WEATHER. 


Soon, ah, soon the April weather 
With the sunshine at the door, 

And the mellow melting rain-wind 
Sweeping from the South once more ; 


Soon the rosy maples budding, 
And the willows putting forth, 

Misty crimson and soft yellow 
In the valleys of the North ; 


Soon the hazy purple distance, 

Where the cabined heart takes wing, 
Eager for the old migration 

In the magic of the spring ; 


Soon, ah, soon the budding windflowers 
Through the forest white and frail 
And the odorous wild cherry 
Gleaming in her ghostly veil ; 


Soon about the waking uplands 
The hepaticas in blue— 

Children of the first warm sunlight 
In their sober Quaker hue— 


All our shining little sisters 

Of the forest and the field, 
Lifting up their quite faces 

With the secret half revealed ; 


Soon across the folding twilight 
Of the round earth hushed to hear, 
The first robin at his vespers 
Calling far, serene and clear. 
—[From Bliss Carman's poem, in The Saturday Evening 
Post. } 


BLESSED is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin ! 


—F. W. Faber. 
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SINGERS. 


WE sing in the sunshiny weather, 
The little song sparrow and I, 
Each builds him a home on the heather, 
Each sings to his mate brooding nigh ; 
We seem to be birds of a feather, 
The little song-sparrow and I. 


We count not the pleasure we're giving, 
We claim for ourselves little worth, 
We feel it is good to be living, 
That joy in our hearts has a birth, 
We're filled with the pleasure of living, 
We're thrilled by the beauty of earth. 


We sing in the cold wintry weather, 
The little song-sparrow and I, 
Each stays by his home on the heather, 
Though southward the summer birds fly, 
We seem to be birds of a feather, 
The little song-sparrow and I. 


For what, though the winds may be chilly, 
And what, though our coats may be thin, 
Though south bloom the lotus and lily, 
Though southward may hie them our kin, 
Soon summer shall bring us the lily, 
And summer we've ever within. 


We sing and we heed not the weather, 
The little song-sparrow and I, 
Each loveth his home on the heather, 
Each loveth his mate brooding nigh, 
We seem to be birds of a feather, 
The little song-sparrow and I. 
Wilmington, Del. HowELt S. ENGLAND. 


THE INDIANS’ LAND IN SEVERALTY. 


Annie Beecher Scoville, in Southern Workman, (Hampton, Va. ) 
IN all these years of work there has been no scientific 
study of the Indian in relation to his land and civiliza- 
tion. Sentiment cries ‘‘ The Indian loves his land,” 
and practice proves that he is apathetic over his 
allotment of one hundred and sixty acres. The 
statesman says, ‘ Land will make him a citizen,” 
but when tried, the embryo voter leaves his farm and 
lives in a wickyup. 

This is especially trying, because the Dawes bill 
represents our best efforts to put the golden rule into 
politics. But ‘to do unto another as you would that 
he should do to you”’ presupposes that you will 
“put yourself in his place” first; otherwise your 
best efforts will hardly be appreciated. Do you 
remember in A%sop, how the Fox invited the Crane 
to dine with him, and only provided saucers to drink 
from, so that the long-billed guest went away as 
thirsty as he came? To just such a companionship 
do we invite the Indian, unless we put ourselves in 
his place and see our work with his eyes. Our entire 
lack of comprehension of the Indian’s moral and 
mental development is seen in a nutshell when 
we compare the attitude of the two races in regard to 
land. The white man would delight in one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and therefore claims that it 
is the golden rule to insist on the Indian taking it. 
To the Indian the offer reads, ‘Give up the enjoy- 
ment of a thousand acres to work one hundred and 
sixty,” and he sees no Christian virtue in it. Why 
this is so we have never studied to find out. In our 
insular whiteness we guess at the problem. Some 
think he is too stupid to value land, some that he is 


so bright that he knows if he takes land that he will 
have to work for a living, while to the majority the 
fact that he is an Indian settles it all. 

Now the Indian’s conception of ownership of land 
is that as far as his eye can reach, or feet carry him, 
the land is his; his food is furnished by the changing 
season, by the ripening of wild grain, or by the 
migration of deer, buffalo, or bird. On this form of 
possession all his ideals of home and work are based. 
In work his activity was intense but spasmodic ; 
liberty meant to him freedom to cover as many miles 
as he could in a season, and the ownership of nothing 
that could not be packed up and moved at a moment’s 
notice. His hunt for food trained him to rove, his 
possessions bound him to no one place. This view 
of land, work, and home varied in every tribe and 
locality, from the Zunis whom stress of circumstances 
drove to the fortified pueblos, to the wandering Crows 
whose life depended on the migrating buffalo, but in 
every one was the idea that the whole territory of 
the land belonged to each man; his land was no 
paltry bit whose boundaries he could pace in a morn- 
ing, but thousands of square miles. The individual’s 
land was measured only by the courage and power 
of the tribe. 

Such an ideal has descended to us also, from the 
dim days of our own nomadic life, and shows in our 
feeling that every foot of land over which the Ameri- 
can flag floats is ours to live and die for, and that the 
protection granted the humblest citizen is the measure 
of the power of that flag. But at the same time we 
know that, should we gather without title the fruit 
from one of those acres, the law would soon convince 
us that each foot of this country is held in severalty. 
Poetically we claim as ours millions of square feet ; 
in the abstract we claim from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in the concrete we work our own little patch 
and every other acre is posted, ‘“‘ No trespassing 
allowed.” 

To this second view of land—to loving and valu- 
ing the individual piece—the Indian must come. 
This he already understands is “‘the white man’s 
way” but he cannot yet comprehend what it means 
to us. This is natural, for it is only ten years ago 
this winter that we fought the Sioux at Wounded 
Knee because they believed that the Messiah and the 
ghosts of the past were assembled in the Black Hills 
preparing to liberate them from ourdominion. Those 
hills were still a land of mystery and they could not 
understand that the land had changed since it was 
their stronghold against Custer. One village was 
kept from the ghost-dance because convinced that 
the telegraph, the railroad, and mining camps and 
villages held the land where the Messiah was sup- 
posed to be. To such men, whose conception of life 
has not been out-grown but shattered, one hundred 
and sixty acres of land is but a prison that shuts him 
in from the world he knows, as surely as a six-foot cell 
shuts the villager away from the familiar streets. 

It is hard for us to accept this, because for over 
a thousand years we have been working for “ land in 
severalty.”” We have worked so long for it that we 
think a title deed to land will endow the holder with 
the thrift, industry, and home life that long centuries 
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have given our race. It is hard for us to remember 
that every village “green” in America, every 
“common” in England, is a remnant of the days 
when we planted our lands in common and there was 
no “land in severalty.” Can the Indian gain ina 
gene-ation the experience that in our race stands for 
a thousand years of life? That is hardly possible, 
yet if he is to live he must give up his old ideal of 
life and comprehend ours. 

The Dawes bill is a wise and necessary part in 
this change but our mistake lies in believing that it 
can work miracles. Before the ownership of land 
will do for the Indian what it does for us there must 
grow up a new ideal of life and love, of home, con- 
fidence in labor, foresight, and thrift. It is this change 
of ideal that is the burden we have assumed in 
attempting to save a race. What canwedo? Go 
to work and study the subject as we would if we 
were in charge. of a farm, a school, or any large 
business. No one has yet tried to learn the capacity 
of each tribe, the advantages offered by each reserva- 
tion, the food-supply, the history, the prejudices, and 
pleasures of every band, and to base his work for 
each on its special needs or aptitudes. 

Is it true that the Navajos have nearly doubled in 
number since sheep were given them? If so, what 
does it mean? Will an abundant food-supply have 
the same effect on other tribes? Would it have this 
effect if given as rations, or is the work they do part 
of the benefit? We have no datato answer such 
questions. With all the talk about rations, not one 
scientific fact as to the value of this food has been 
gained. There is no one who has made such a study 
of all the tribes and very few who have done it for 
any of them, but until our work is based on some 
suich systematic study, we cannot expect to make a 
success of allotting land. 

Whatever is done, it seems certain that the Indian 
should not have land until he values it, and that all 
our work should be to develop a love for land. We 
think a house anchors a family, but I have driven 
miles seeking an Indian only to find the family gone, 
house and all. Such taking down and putting up of 
log shacks may develop a man’s skill as a builder, 
but it will never make a home. The generation of 
children born and reared in one place will be the first 
to have a natural love of home, and that there may 
ever be such a generation we must tie the home to one 
place with things that cannot rove, as fields, chicken- 
coops and pig-pens. Howto do this can only be 
decided by studying the peculiarities of the individual 
band, but it is safe to make the first appeal to their 
stomachs. People will work for what they like, and 
gardens are more civilizing than grain fields because 
potatoes and cabbages make a more direct appeal to 
the appetite than wheat or oats. 

The trouble so far has been that the land has 
come too easily to the Indian ; good and bad have all 
received alike and there has been no incentive to 
prepare forallotment. If there could be some system 


of homesteading required by which a man could gain 
his land by three or five years’ use of it, it would be 
found that the Indian allotment and the white home- 
steading would be more alike. 


This of course would 
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stop our “allotting and opening up”’ reservations in 
one grand rush, but the work if slower would be 
better done. When New York wants to lay out a 
natural-history park, she pays an enormous sum for 
the labor, thought, and experience of men who have 
studied the animals in their own homes, but when we 
would save a race we think that no knowledge of its 
past is necessary—that it can be legislated into civili- 
zation. Wedemand trained teachers for school-room 
work, but think that anyone can teach civilization. 
Until we give trained thought to this matter we can- 
not hope for success. 


Some Anomalies. 
West Chester (Pa.) Letter in Kennett Advance. 
THE annual contention with respect to liquor licenses has 
been on this week, and testimony has been heardin contested 
cases. When one sits down soberly to think it over the 
drink habit and ‘‘ Christian warfare '' both serve to deny the 
existence of civilization in the world. The Christian religion 
is founded upon the fundamental principle of loving your 
enemies, and to-day there is not a Christian people on the 
earth that is not engaged in killing their enemies as fast as 
they can. Everybody with the sense of an oyster admits that 
intoxication is the greatest social curse in the world and yet 
we practically admit that civilization is a failure by regularly 
licensing places to dispense this curse by the drink or the quart, 
as the case may be, upon the principle that the custom cannot 
be abolished and must therefore be regulated. To carry this 
ridiculous pretention still further, the law states that the man 
asking for the privilege of dealing out misery to his fellow- 
men must be sober and of good moral character, but why a 
man who is dealing in a commodity should not be allowed to 


take his own medicine is something that no reasonable man 
can understand. 


Chicago’s Drainage Problem. 


AFTER having expended $33,000,000 to dig its great drainage 
canal, Chicago learns now from the expert engineers that a 
further estimated amount of $20,000,000 will be needed to 
clean the river channel, in order to allow of a sufficient flow 
of water through the drainage canal. But even with this ex- 
penditure the Calumet River still will be uncared for. Its flow 
of sewage into the Lake to pollute the drinking supply, the 
purification of which is the end sought, will not be iessened, 
while with the steady growth of population along the Calumet 
this source of pollution will be constantly increasing. 

The complaints from St.Louis that the river at that point 
has been contaminated by turning the drainage south into and 
through the Illinois river, appear to increase. It is said 


that the death rate by typhoid fever at St. Louis has seriously 
risen. 


Aguinaldo. 
New York Evening Post. 


Iris customary to speak of Aguinaldo as the Rebel Chieftain. 
Names are not very important now, but it is well to remember 
that neither he nor his followers ever owed any allegiance to 
us. They were in revolt against Spain when the accident of 
war brought us to Manila. They were fighting for independ- 
ence. We destroyed the Spanish power. We sought the co- 
operation and aid of Aguinaldo in that enterprise. Whatever 
may have been the promises or implications of that alliance, 
nothing ever occurred that could put him in the attitude of a 
rebel, since there can be no rebellion where no allegiance is 
due. Whatever fate may be in reserve for him, he will be 
known to history only as a defender of liberty under desperate 
circumstances and against terrible odds. 

With little money and with scant supplies of arms, ammu- 
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nition, and supplies, he has maintained the fight for more than 
two years against an organized army of over 65,000 men, pos- 
sessing every appliance of modern warfare and having entire 
command of the sea. That in this heroic endeavor he was 
moved solely by patriotism, and that his character was above 
reproach, is the testimony of officers of our own, both military 
and civil. Nor has his career been stained by any act of 
cruelty. At the time when these great responsibilities were 
thrown upon him he was only twenty-seven years of age. 
History can show few brighter examples of patient endurance, 
intellectual resource, and high principle. We feel sure that 
such virtues will stir the admiration of every lover of liberty 
in the world, and that the name of Aguinaldo will find a place 
eventually in all American hearts. 


Chinese ‘‘ Civilization.’’ 
Thomas F. Millard, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


ONLY the other day I met an American friend, a lawyer, who 
questioned me about the Chinese. 

*« | guess they're very uncivilized ?’’ he said. 

‘Why, not atall,"’ I replied. ‘‘ They werecivilized when 
our forefathers were naked savages."’ 

He seemed a bit staggered by my answer, although he 
must already have known what I told him. 

‘* Well, if they're so civilized,’’ he returned, ‘‘how does it 
happen that we can lick them so easily?’’ 

This was the first time I had heard the notion, that a 
man’s claim to superior civilization rests on his ability to 
kill some other man, put so tritely. That this idea is so gen- 
eral and deeped-seated, even among the most intelligent 
classes, must puzzle people who cherish the beliefthat enlight- 
enment is the guide of western progress. 


Brosius and Smoking. 
Oxford (Pa.) Press. 


AMONG the peculiar traits of the late Congressman Marriott 
Brosius was a dislike to the use of tobacco. In his early life 
he was a pronounced advocate of temperance and took an 
active part in reform work, but only those who knew him well 
could understand just how much he opposed tobacco. It is 
told that on the occasion of a daughter's wedding, when the 
house was filled with guests, one of the men asked him, 
‘Where is the smoking room?’’ ‘‘ There is no smoking 
room in this house,’’ replied the host, ‘‘ nor will there be so 


long asI am its owner. No cigar has ever been smoked here 
with my knowledge.”’ 


Women Lead in North-West. 


THE majority of Western men are out of their element, says 
W. D. Lyman in the AMantic Monthly (describing the condi- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, in Washington), in anything except 
business and politics. The wife usually acts as the head of 
the family in all manner of social and religious crises, as in- 
viting a ministerial guest to ask a blessing at the table or con- 


duct family worship, while the masculine partner slouches 
around at such times in hulking and uncomfortable conscious- 
ness of his own lack of piety and polish. That solemn sense 
of his own dignity as head of the house, that shrinking defer- 
ence paid to him by the ‘‘ weaker vessels’’ of his family, 
which magnifies the Jater familias in England, and to some 
degree in the old-fashioned New England community,—this 
never lightens up the pathway of the average Western house- 
holder. He may consider himself in great luck if he is not 
discrowned entirely. 

The independence and ‘‘ go-aheadativeness’’ of women 
seem to coexist with a general high standard of intelligence, 
for statistics show that Washington is third on the list of States 


in freedom from illiteracy, being surpassed by Iowa and 
Nebraska only. 


John Bright’s Cushion. 


JOHN BRIGHT, who attended the meeting at Rochdale (near 
Manchester), it seems did not want to sit on a cushion. 
A story about it was recently related at a gathering in England, 
by a speaker : 

‘«W. Cuff recallea a visit to Rochdale meeting-house last 
summer. ‘There,’ said the caretaker, ‘John Bright used to 
sit.’ All along the long bench there was a red-covered soft 
cushion, but up at the end where John Bright sat, the cushion 
was cut off, and the bare board left. Did he wear it out? 
asked W. Cuff, ‘Oh, no, was the reply, ‘ he would not sit on 
itatall. The morning he came after it was put here, he turned 
it up, and would not sit on it, and he then asked that the end 


might be cut off, as he preferred the bare board to the 
cushion.’ ’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


EMILIO AGUINALDO, commander of the Filipino forces, was 
captured on the 23d ult., at a remote and almost inaccessible 
place, Palanon, near Casiquran, in the island of Luzon, by a 
small force commanded by General Funston. Access to the 
place was procured by a letter to which the name of Lacuna, 
one of the Filipino commanders had been forged, and 
Funston’s party were disguised as Filipinos. They got out 
of food on the way, and sent to Aguinaldo for some, which, 
supposing them friends, he supplied them. Aguinaldo says 
he was ‘‘completely deceived’’ by the forged letter. He is 
now at Manila, held as a prisoner. 

President McKinley has promoted Funston to be a brigadier- 
general in the regular army, for the exploit. 


SENSATION has been caused in Germany by the strange 
and wild speeches of the Emperor to some of his troops, at 
Berlin, on the 28th ult. His language is variously reported, 
but to the same general effect. It is agreed that he said to 
the soldiers: ‘‘If Berlin should ever again rise against its 
King with impudence and insubordination, then you, my 
Grenadiers, havethe duty to crush this impudence and insub- 
ordination with the points of your bayonets,’’ and to the of- 
ficers : ‘‘ We will be everywhere victorious, even if surrounded 
by enemies on all sides, for our most powerful ally is God 
above, who since the time of the Great King has always been 
on our side.’’ 

The allusions to the people of Berlin as likely to rise in 
revolution are criticised and resented,—though the German 


press, under the penalties of ‘‘ lese majeste,’’ is practically 
muzzled. 


EARNEST efforts are now making to fan the flame of a 
controversy and possible war between this country and 
Venezuela. Two rival American companies claim to have 
grants of asphaltum deposits in that country. One company 
demands that the question be left to the Venezuelan courts, 
the other that the United States take up its case, and enforce 
it with war-ships. So far Secretary of State John Hay, has 
avoided a clash, but inflammatory dispatches, intended to 
foment war, are published by many daily papers. Loomis, 
the American minister to Venezuela, has been called to 
Washington. He took the part of one of the companies very 
strongly. 

A MANILA dispatch of 31st ult. says extensive frauds have 
been discovered in the Commissary Department there. A 
number of arrests have been made, including a captain of one 
of the volunteer infantry regiments, a prominent contractor, a 
number of commissary sergeants and civilian employés and 
several storekeepers. The investigation, it is said, ‘‘ has 
scarcely begun, but thousands of sacks of flour, a quantity of 
bacon, and wagon loads of other goods, all bearing Govern- 
ment marks, have been found in the possession of unauthor- 
ized persons. New scandals are developed daily.’’ 

THE Chinese situation continues obscure and uncertain as 
to details. The treaty between Russia and China about 
Manchuria does not appear to be signed. Japan is very 
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uneasy, and war upon Russia is much talked of in that 
country. It is asserted and also denied that Germany and 


England have protested to Russia against the absorption of 


Manchuria. It seems pretty plain that neither of these 
countries will go beyond a ‘‘ paper protest,’’ and that Japan 
hesitates to begin war without their support. 

Joun W. Gricos, of New Jersey, who has been Attorney 
General in the Cabinet of President McKinley, vacated the 
place, according to an understanding previously reached, last 
week, and is to be succeeded by P. C. Knox, of Pittsburg. 
Pennsylvania and New York now have each two members of 
the Cabinet. Criticism of the appointment of Knox is made 
by some journals, on the ground that he is one of the chief 
counsel of the new ‘‘ Steel Trust,’’ formed by J. P. Morgan. 


THe New Hampshire Legislature has rejected a bill to 
erect a statueto President Franklin Pierce, at a cost of $5,000. 

CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, the well-known author, died at 
Otterbourne, Hampshire, England, on the 25th ult., aged 78 
years. 


Tue Colorado Legislature has voted to submit to the 
voters a Constitutional amendment providing an educational 
qualification for voters. 

Tue Calcutta correspondent of the London Daily Mail 
says that 8,000 persons died of the plague in the week ending 
March 23, in Bengal alone, including Calcutta. Towns are 
being deserted, but there is no panic. 





By the close vote of 15 to 16 the Massachusetts Senate has 
rejected a Constitutional amendment to permit three-fourths of 
a jury to render a verdict in civil cases. In Arkansas a 
resolution for a like amendment has been vetoed by Gov. 
Davis. 


THE ‘‘ hatchet’’ crusade in Kansas has brought about the 
heaviest registration of women on record in many places 
throughout the State for the spring elections, to be held soon 
in the towns of the second and third class. At most places 
the issue is ‘‘ wet’’ or ‘* dry."’ 


THE bubonic plague is increasingly serious at Cape Town. 
A dispatch on the 28th ult. said: ‘‘ There are 15 fresh cases 
reported to-day. Eight of those afflicted are Europeans. 
The disease is spreading steadily." Several cases have 
occurred among the British troops. 


IT is now announced from Washington that the purchase 
by the United States from Denmark, of the Danish West 
India Islands, has been nearly agreed on. The price is to be 
about $3,500,000. Thereisto be no vote of the people of the 
islands whether they desire the transfer. 


THE Pacific Mail Steamship Xorea, the largest vessel ever 
built for the American merchant marine service, was recently 
launched at Newport News, Va. It hasa ‘‘displacement”’ 
of 18,600 tons, with engines of 18,000 horse power. It will 
ply between San Francisco and Hong Kong. 


THE county of Huron, Ontario province, Canada, has 
three members of the Parliament, Dr. McDonald, McEwen, 
and Holmes, all of whom ‘‘neither smoke nor drink.’’ It 
boasts that no other county in the Dominion can equa! this. 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Temperance Workers will hold 
their regular meeting at 17th Street and Girard 
Avenue, on Seventh-day evening, Fourth month 
6, at8p.m. It will be a ‘ Lowell” night. 
All are cordially invited. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 

*,*A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
West Philadelphia, on First-day, Fourth month 
7, 1901, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

All interested persons are cordially invited to 

SARAH T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


—_—— 


attend. 


*,.* The regular meeting of the Junior 
Friends’ Association will be held at the meeting- 
house, 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., on Sixth- 
day evening, Fourth month 12, 1901, at 8 p.m. 

Isaac Roberts’s paper, ‘‘ Should the Society 
of Friends insist upon the use of the Plain 
Language?’ will be read. All are cordially 
invited. HANNAH E. Scott, Sec. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Quakertown, Fourth month 20, Igol, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., and 2 o’clock p.m. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

Mary H. Forman, Clerk, 
JosEPH S. Evans, Assistant. 


*,* A Measuring Party for the benefit of the 
Diligent Circle of King’s Daughters, will be 
held at 1728 Girard Avenue, on Third-day, 
Fourth month 9, from 4 to 10 p. m. 

*,.* A circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Penn's Grove, Pa., on First-day, 
Fourth month 14, to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 
4th month 7, 11 a. m., Reading. 


food. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


muffins, puddings and crusts made with Royal 
Baking Powder are wholesome, delicious, quickly 
made, always light, never sour, and most economical. 
Royal Baking Powder is specially refined, and 
equally valuable for the preparation of the finest, 
most delicate cookery, and substantial, everyday 
In the easy, expeditious and economical 


preparation of wholesome and appetizing food it is 
indispensable. 













































Powder 


Hot-breads, hot biscuits, cakes, 


The “Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ""—containing over 800 most 


There are imitation baking pow- 


; practical and valuable cooking re- ders, made from alum and sold 
4th ‘ 7, 10.30 a. m., Merion. ceipts—free to every patron. nd oo which it is prudent to 
4th ** 21, £0.30. m., Schuylkill. postal card with your full address. avoid. Alum in food is poisonous. 


AquiLa J. LinviLt, Clerk. 





( Continued on page iii.) 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
















*,* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held in Barker Hall, 
Lansdowne, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
20, IQ0I, convening atIo a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

Barker Hall is on the line of the Media and 
Philadelphia trolley road, and one-half square 
from Lansdowne station on Central Division of 
P. W. & B. Railroad. 

HEkBERT P. WorTH, Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ _ 


*,*A meeting of Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Woodstown, N. J., in 
Friends meeting-house, Fourth month 13, 1901, 
at1o0o clock a.m. The subject for consideration 
is, ** What -are the Essentials and Non- 
Essentials of Quakerism ?*’ 

A cordial invitation extended to all. 

Joun G. a) Clerks 
LovisA POWELL, : 

*,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Fourth month as follows : 

FourTH MONTH: 
7. Drumore, Pa. 

14. Sandy Spring, Md. 

21. Hopewell, Va. 

28. Broad Creek, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PassMoRE, Chairman. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Providence, Del. Co., Pa., on First- 
day, Fourth month 7, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* A public meeting, under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the New York 
Monthly Meeting, to consider the subject of 
** Peace,’’ will be held in the meeting-house, 
at the corner of Fifteenth street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 6, at 8 o'clock. Addresses by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, Ernest Howard Crosby, 
Rev. W. T. Sabin. All are most cordially 
invited to bring their friends. 

Amy J. MILLER, Chairman. 

Mary S. MacDowBLL, Sec., 
116 W. 13th St. 


*,*An entertainment will be given at 1617 
Green St., Philadelphia, for benefit of Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild, Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 6, at8 p.m. There will also be a cake 
and candy sale. Tickets, 25 cents. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEPH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 









Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
write 


k pm pre, 
7 rtown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


| 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. | 


A CINCINNATI paper gives an account of 
a recent trip of merchants of that city in 
the South, and especially their reception 
at Atlanta, where W. A. Hemphill, of the 
Constitution, the leading Atlanta paper, 
introduced them to Governor Candler, and 
dwelt on the importance of the Southern 
Railway system. 

‘‘After making the trip,’’ says the Cin- 
cinnati paper, ‘‘ this fact was apparent to 
every one : all of the developing cities are 
on the line of the system that has built up 
the Southern to its present excellence. 
It’s in everybody’s mouth that the actual 
boom --this time the healthy.and natural 
one—dated from the time of the con- 
solidation of the numerous lines into the 
one company, and the masterly hand of 
Samuel Spencer, president, showed itself 
by the thousands spent in terminals, 
depots, and in every channel that would 
increase the facilities of the South. The 
leading men in all the cities who ad 
dressed the dinners and receptions, spoke 
at length upon the part that the system 
had played in their growth.’’ 


was the first to make the 
country hungry—then 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


made a hit with just 
a touch of ginger. 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 





was the third to 

meet with favor, and 
a SY 

Well Appointed Dining Room| |;ru 5 RETO OR 

i 

<. w. pteeiiemen A Uneeda PEEL ch 

140 North Fifteenth Street SSS 88855 - 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 


Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 


mag a: 75.0. ae night; $3 per agen SAM U EL D UTC H E R 
wo occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, ladies Fine Shoes 


$2 each, per week. — 
Address ELIZA H. eee 3 Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


Phone 1-33-55 
Let Us d FRAMING. : 
The i eaen toe Lowest Prices. No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 
PENN PHOTOGRAPHICCO .. | 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. | FNLARGEMENTS 
al 


completed the 
famous four. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 








GREGORY’S 





Warranted Seed 


It matters not how rich the land, 
Or hard the labor on it, 
Vexation is the only crop 
Bad seed will raise upon it. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


All seed warranted to be pure and reliable, 
@8 per page 2 of catalogue. Our trade with 
market gardeners is immense; and market 
eners buy none but the best of seed. 
rite for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
catalogue—free to everybody. t 


J. J. H. CRECORY & SON, 
Marbiehead, Mass. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 





i. a - JACKSON ¢ & CO. 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
« Specialty 


Loans negotiated or Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


Geposies. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


Brown, | Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Nervi st 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wn Gece, 30 £. Main Street. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL oo 
CA ITAL (paid in) 


TTR 


°L 
UNDIV IDED PROFIT a 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R_ RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 

Nicworas Brice, J. 
S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Rxoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. GILL, 


. $500,000.00 
250,000.00 
£ 9,000.00 


38,026.39 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered fo: Ad- 


Botton WINPENNY, 
Warren G. Grirrits, 
Samvugt Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo un, 
Avrrep |. Puicuirs, 
Cuas. S. Hixcuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Savres, Frank W. Pavut, 
Epvcar Dup.ey Fares. 


Young Friends’ Review | 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
to West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busiwess Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Estate Brokers, | 


| GIRARD “TRUST COMPANY — 


. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
| CAPITAL sateen Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
| ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
| TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR DEPOSITARY 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
| Urranesr ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, _ President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. ~ 
All Trust Fands and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actua: 
ASA S. WING: Af r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 


fanage 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Gat TROT BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVID 
G.A P; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; 3 Sesvetary, C. WALTER BOR TON. 


INDIVIDUALS OR UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a. m., connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 


| cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 
| 


IMPROVED 


This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m. 

has. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
idelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
nformation. 


EASTER TOUR TO OLD POINT COM- 
FORT, RICHMOND, AND WASH- 


To the Heart of the Semi-T ropics INGTON. 
Service. 


By Unexcelled Train 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 

and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Florida's famous resorts via 
PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 
States Mail Sreauiahips for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
tern Passenger Agent, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The next of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, April 6, affording an excellent 
opportunity to spend the Easter holidays at 
Old Point. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six days 
—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic pence. 
Savannah, © 


CHEAP RATES TO CALIFORNIA. 


Parties desiring to make trip to California, 

Arizona, or New Mexico, either for business or 
| pleasure, can do so now at almost half price. 

Every Tuesday, until April 30th, inclusive, 
tickets marked ‘* Colonists ’ may be purchased 
via Southern Railway for $44.00 from Wash- 
ington, $46.50 from Philadelphia, and corres- 
pondingly low prices from other points. 

The Southern Railway and Southern Pacific 
Company operate through Excursion Sleepers 
from Washington, leaving Mondays, | 
and Fridays. The Tuesday Sleeper being | 
available for ‘* Colonist’’ tickets The ber 
rate in these Sleepers is only $7.00, two peop 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desirec 
Personal Conductors and Pullman Porters go 
through with each Sleeper. There are other 
new, convenient, and economical features con- 
nected with these Excursions which may be 
ascertained from Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


O_p Point CoMFoRT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one.and three-fourths 
days’ board attho."~ 


retens 1 barn 
Marie P Ps . chis tour at rate of 
Bolton st ork ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 


_ -«1j3v trom Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or George Ww. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


tel, and good to 
within six days, 





